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ON WINNING FRIENDS AND INFLUENCING 
PEOPLE 


(An Editorial) 


» Inthe January number of this magazine, an article was 
| carried by Morris Sayre, Vice-Chairman of the National 
' Association of Manufacturers, on how colleges and indus- 
| tries could work together. This paper, first presented at 
7 the Annual Conference on Higher Education at New York 
| University, purported to survey the problems involved. in 
inding the means by which colleges and universities on the 
» one hand, and industries on the other, could be mutually 
"helpful in serving our American way of life. 
© While this magazine has often published analytical art- 
cles along with scientific studies, it has not frequently 
ade its space available as a public forum to afford highly 
» partisan persons the opportunity to propagandize for their 
‘particular point of view. 
| The criticisms of Mr. Sayre’s article are not that he had 
a point of view to present, nor necessarily that the author 
may have agreed or disagreed in some parts — but rather 
Fin the spirit and method in which the point of view is made. 
‘The import of his article seemed to us to say that faculties 
‘of colleges and universities should close their minds to the 
‘spirit of scientific inquiry, forget about suspended judg- 
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ment, and launch into an all-out program of indoctrination 
to the effect that the private enterprise capitalistic system 
of America is the ultimate in economic organization, and 
that its folklore, myths and principles should be taught as 
the summum bonum and as ultimate truth. 

This writer would be quick to agree that the demon- 
stration of American productive capacity has been perhaps 
the unparallelled saga of our time. Furthermore, the author 
has confidence that an examination of the economic or- 
ganization which is America, laid down beside that of any 
other known to him, would not suffer by comparison. In 
fact, he believes he has greater confidence in the system 
than does Mr. Sayre himself, for his faith in it is so strong 
that he is willing to have it compared dispassionately with 
any other system known. 

What’s more important in the writer’s estimation is that 
he believes that the people of the world are capable of seeing 
this also, provided they are allowed to examine it along with 
the other choices. The problem with the NAM as represent- 
ed by Mr. Sayre’s speech is, in our opinion, the problem of 
America today. Weare a nation with a system of economic 
organization that has increased its productive output al- 
most five times over in less than twenty years. It is a 
system that has demonstrated the technicological know-how 
to produce enough goods to eliminate want from the face of 
the earth. Yet we find ourselves well-nigh impotent in the 
struggle for the loyalty of the people of the world. 

Could it be that in no small part this failure is because 
of our insistence that our way be accepted without giving 
people time to examine it; that our assistance has strings 
attached which obligate people in ways in which they do 
not wish to be mortgaged? 

If Mr. Sayre intended to say to college professors that 
in order for industry to support higher education, educators 
must mortgage themselves to teach private capitalism as 
the ultimate dogma, professors would have to reply: “Our 
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souls are not for sale.” Any professor worthy of his hire 
has the obligation to examine with his students all avail- 
able relevant facts, both pro and con, to formulate hypo- 
theses, the investigation of which tend to test extant 
theories; and to hold suspended judgment on any postulate 
as being ultimate truth. His obligation is enlightenment 
rather than indoctrination. This is the opposite of author- 
itarianism, where super-persons or organizations know 
better what is good for people than they know for them- 
selves and hence exploit them by trying to develop them in 
their own image. 

The NAM as a pressure group has a perfect right to take 
the soap-box or whatever means of communication it has 
at its disposal, and preach its point of view as dogma and 
final truth. The professor in his private role as a citizen 
has a comparable right. The professor in his classroom 
obligation, however, has no more right to take the advan- 
tage of his classroom to propagandize for private enter- 
prise America capitalism than he has to use the same facili- 
ties to propagandize for socialism or communism as the 
ultimate dogmas. 

It is our opinion that we would come nearer to “winning 
friends and influencing people’ if we could understand 
this simple principle of human relations, and had patience 
enough in process and confidence enough in people to use 
the educational approach to achieve our objectives. 


DAN W. DODSON 











SWEDEN’S MODERN SOCIAL WELFARE 
STRUCTURE 


By Cedric Larson 


Today when interest in the welfare state principle is at 
an all-time high both in America and Britain, it seems time- 
ly to pause and examine what has transpired in the social 
welfare area of Swedish life in the almost seven post-war 
years since the collapse of Germany. 


Sweden has long been known as the land of the “Middle 
Way” where social advances and experiments are always 
a bit ahead of the rest of the world. While Sweden never 
consciously has advanced claims of being a model state, 
through singularly good fortune it has enjoyed unbroken 
peace since 1814, and socio-economic democratic patterns 
have had opportunity to find their fullest expression in 
this Scandinavian kingdom. 


Furthermore, Sweden has a remarkably homogeneous 
population, speaking the same language and observing the 
same creed, but small in relation to the area of the country. 
Her population of 7.1 million people today have unquestion- 
ably the highest standard of living in Europe, and one of 
the highest in the world. The past generation has seen a 
rapid expansion of the Swedish national wealth which is 
based upon the swift development of industry combined 
with an internally strong tradition of order and organi- 
zation. 

In recent years, the state has played a more and more 
important part in directing and managing public life, and 
has done much to encourage material progress and intel- 
lectual enlightenment. The “Land of the Middle Way” 
has been watched with much interest by planners every- 
where, and not without reason it is considered both a model 
country and a proving ground for social reforms. 

The great strides made in the field of social welfare are 
all the more remarkable when we pause to consider that 
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this democracy of the North cannot be characterized in any 
real degree as socialistic. An extensive study of the actual 
distribution of private and public ownership in the Swedish 
economy, made by the Swedish Banking Association, and 
published last spring, clearly shows that Sweden remains 
a country of private ownership and initiative. The system 
of public ownership has advanced much farther than in the 
United States, but it is chiefly in the public utilities and 
service fields that the government is active. Sweden’s 
natural resources are predominantly in private hands, and 
in industry and commerce there are few exceptions from 
the rule of private ownership and management. 

During the first years after the Second World War the 
nationalization of some industries was discussed, but no 
steps in this direction were taken. About 91% of the total 
employment in Sweden’s highly developed and diversified 
industry is based on private ownership, not counting the 
cooperative societies. The cooperatives, which are owned 
by their members and are completely free from govern- 
ment influence, accounts for four per cent. The govern- 
ment’s share is also four per cent, while municipal author- 
ities employ one per cent of the industrial labor force. 

In ore mining, the government holds a 38 per cent inter- 
est (1951), which is largely due to the fact that a system of 
joint ownership by the state and private concerns has been 
worked out for the ore mines in Lapland. When these 
mines were opened up in the beginning of this century, large 
capital investments were required, necessitating govern- 
ment assistance. The mines, however are operated under 
private management. 

In Sweden, the main railroad lines were built by the 
government and have always been publicly owned and 
operated. Most of the local lines, on the other hand, were 
built by private interests. However, the State Railways at 
present handle nearly 90% of the total rail traffic in Swed- 
én, an arrangement believed to have many advantages in a 
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country of Sweden’s size, structure and traditions. Many 
years ago, the telephone and telegraph systems were merged 
under government ownership and administration. For 
Swedish commercial aviation, a system of joint ownership, 
on a fifty-fifty basis, has been worked out. 

For centuries the government has owned not only water- 
falls, but also certain forest areas. Today, the government 
owns 25% of the forests, while 50% belongs to private in- 
dividuals, mostly farmers, and 25% to private companies, 
Of the country’s farm and pasture land, about 93% belongs 
to privately owned farms. About 90% of the country’s 
housing is in private hands, while authorities and coopera- 
tive societies own five per cent each. 

By far the greater part of the retail business is also in 
private hands. With nearly 8,000 stores, the consumer 
cooperative movement is the country’s largest single retail 
organization, but while the cooperatives account for 24% 
of food sales, their share of other retail business is only 
two per cent. 

These foregoing facts are of the utmost importance as a 
background against which to examine Sweden’s modern 
social welfare program, otherwise the picture may be 
distorted in the reader’s mind. 

Sweden has been characterized as a “modern democracy 
on ancient foundations’, and its social system has been 
watched with interest by the entire world. Both Swedish 
cultural life and its social system have developed indigen- 
ously, and what exists in these fields there today is not due 
to transplanted alien ideologies or social upheavals, but are 
the slow outgrowth of extensive research and intelligent 
planning. 

It is an old tradition in Sweden that both health and ill- 
ness are matters of public concern. The gradual, century-old 
progressive policy of political, economic and social reform 
has brought about a general acceptance of state responsi- 
bility in connection with social reform. But Swedes greatly 
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prize individual liberty, so while it is felt the state’s duty is 
to make certain that its citizens are properly fed, clothed, 
housed, hospitalized, and in old age paid a pension, they 
have tried at the same time to erect safeguards to keep the 
spirit of man free, and encourage spiritual and intellectual 
independence, elements which are basic in a strong demo- 
cracy. 

Long before the outbreak of the second World War, 
Sweden was recognized as a pace-setter in social welfare 
and social security. During the years 1939-1945 little could 
be done except hold the gains already made, but the 614 
post-war years, the country has moved forward consider- 
ably in its welfare program. 

Proposed and partly realized in these crucial years were 
social reforms, which, according to the mastermind of social 
welfare, former Minister of Social Affairs Gustav Moller, 
“will without a doubt put Sweden in the forefront of social 
political development in the world’. (Gustav Moller retired 
in October 1951 at the age of 67 after playing a leading 
part in the expansion of the Swedish social security system 
during the past quarter-century. The new Minister of 
Social Welfare is Gunnar Strang. ) 

The progress in improving the general welfare which 
Sweden has made during the past generation is largely due 
to the herculean efforts of four outstanding men. These 
four were all born of humble parentage within two years 
of each other. The first of these is Gustav Moller, men- 
tioned above. The next is August Lindberg, head of the 
Labor Federation; Per Albin Hansson, the late Prime 
Minister ; and Albin Johansson, the leader of the coopera- 
tive movement. It can truthfully be said that the ruling 
principle of the lives of these four selfless men has been 
to work for the day when no citizen should suffer from 
want. They all urged year by year the passage of bill after 
bill to guarantee a decent living standard to every Swedish 
citizen. 
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To give the reader an idea of the system in Sweden it 
might be pointed out that today nearly one-tenth of the 
national income is spent on some form of social security, 
This means in round figures about 2,200 million kronor 
(approximately $420 million, although on the basis of com- 
parative purchasing power it should probably be considered 
as worth twice that sum). More than 75% is paid by the 
government out of the general budget, that is, from income 
taxes or indirect taxation. Thus, at the present time, the 
government spends about one-third of its total revenue on 
social security, compared to one-sixth twenty years ago. 

Government income for the next budget year 1951-52 
is expected to rise to 6,408 million kronor and expenditures 
to 5,785 millions, which means a considerable increase as 
compared with earlier estimates. It is the first time that the 
income will top the six billion kronor mark. New expendi- 
tures include such items as 420 million kronor increase for 
national defense, increased old age pensions, higher salaries 
for government employees, and the like. 

Although Sweden is enjoying the benefits of an econo- 
mic boom, the nation’s economists are concerned over the 
problem of inflation, which bedevils both this Scandinavian 
kingdom as well as our own country. One of the last acts of 
Gustav Moller, former Minister of Social Affairs, in 
August 1951, was to present a social welfare program 
which would add 400 million kronor to the government 
budget for 1953-54. 

Moller was led to take this step, because as a result of 
the upward inflation spiral in recent years, the real value 
of many social benefits has been reduced, and a great many 
families, who used to be entitled to such benefits, but whose 
nominal incomes have now gone up, are not eligible any 
more. It was pointed out by research groups that although 
a large section of the population was able to obtain com- 
pensation for the higher living costs, such groups as 
families with many children and self-supporting mothers 
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faced a reduction in living standards, partially due to the 
fact that the real value of social welfare cash benefits has 
decreased by more than one-fifth since the beginning of 
1947, 

Moller’s program aims both at restoring the real value 
of the benefits and at expanding the social reform work in 
some directions. It attaches special importance to the hous- 
ing policy, stressing the need for a readjustment of govern- 
ment aid to the present relationship between incomes and 
rents. He is likewise in favor of compulsory sickness in- 
surance. The Moller plan further embraces increasing 
existing widow’s pensions, general children’s allowances, 
maternity aid, loans to young married couples, and the like. 

Social legislation can be traced in Sweden to the middle of 
the eighteenth century in the field of public health. State 
administered welfare has gradually assumed the propor- 
tions of an institution that is taken more or less for granted 
by every citizen, and hence new steps in the field find a re- 
ceptive climate of opinion for their discussion and subse- 
quent trial. 

In virtually every branch of social welfare in the post- 
war years, either fresh legislation has been passed, or the 
regulations in force are being revised. Much of the work of 
revision has been entrusted to the Royal Commissions, 
notably the Social Services Commission, in which the public 
at large seems to have great confidence. All recent social 
reforms of importance have actually been supported prac- 
tically unanimously by all shades of opinion in the Swedish 
Riksdag or Parliament. The guiding principle in social 
legislation today is to give every citizen the assistance and 
protection to which he is entitled as a member of society. It 
has further been generally accepted that dependents should 
also be covered, that increased costs of living should be 
taken into consideration, and that social security fees should 
be kept as low as possible. 

Against the general background sketched in the forego- 
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ing paragraphs, we may now examine some of the concrete 
advances made in such specific social welfare fields as finan- 
cial support for large families, old-age pensions, compul- 
sory insurance of various types, health care for the public, 
and some miscellaneous welfare provisions. 

A good criterion of the social ideology of a country is 
the interest manifested in child welfare. It is of paramount 
concern in Sweden. 

From 1900 to 1933 the drop in the Swedish birth rate 
was pronounced. In fact, by 1934 it seemed to hit bottom, 
and was the lowest recorded of any nation in the world. 
About this time the appearance of a well-written book The 
Re-population Crisis by Gunnar and Alva Myrdal created 
something of a furore, and stirred up public apathy about 
this problem. Leading citizens and thinkers were gravely 
concerned. The government launched an extensive study 
of this problem, with recommendations for laws which 
might alleviate the condition and lead to an increased birth 
rate. 

In a comparatively short time monetary assistance was 
given in maternity cases, low-cost loans for home improve- 
ments were made available, and low-rate loans to newly 
married couples for household furnishings made available 
as well. Extensive construction of large-family apartment 
houses with government aid for low-income groups also 
followed, and rebates in rent for all children beyond the 
first two afforded. 

From 1935 to 1939 a recurring slogan which appeared 
in the press was: ‘Four children to every home”. Shortly 
after these laws went into effect, the birth-rate began to 
rise. During the period 1931-35 the birth-rate had pre 
cariously hovered at around 14. By 1945 it was greater 
than it had been since the 1880’s, when births numbered 
20.4 per thousand inhabitants, approximately the same as 
in the United States, and in the ensuing years has stayed 
substantially at that level. 
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To further ease the situation, in 1948, another important 
social security reform, providing for general children’s 
allowances, went into effect. All parents resident in Sweden 
are entitled to 300 kronor a year for every child up to the 
age of 16, irrespective of the parent’s income. There are 
no substantial tax exemptions for children, and practically 
all parents take advantage of the allowances. One reason 
for granting children’s allowances instead of tax exemp- 
tions is that the privileges thus become available even to the 
lowest income groups. 

Free prenatal care is offered expectant mothers in 
Sweden, and in many cases special diets are provided for 
the better health of the prospective offspring. The State 
defrays travel expenses of pregnant mothers who live on 
farms to and from the clinics. Prenatal clinics are in charge 
of a gynecologist or an obstetrician, assisted by trained 
nurses. For parents in modest circumstances, there is no 
charge whatever for child delivery, and only a nominal sum 
for those in higher salary brackets. Expectant working 
mothers are prohibited by law from working for a set num- 
ber of weeks prior to and following delivery, and during 
the period of inactivity, their wages are paid in full. The 
Swedish point of view is that women in homes of low-in- 
come groups should have their confinement period as care- 
free as those of women in higher-income groups. 

About 95% of the mothers thus receive assistance at the 
birth of their children in one form or another, usually in 
maternity benefits paid jointly by hospitalization plans and 
the state. It can be truthfully said that childbirth is now 
practically cost free, and certain clothing and many other 
items are supplied to the newborn. 

In the past decade free examinations and advice has 
been extended by the establishment of pediatric centers 
throughout Sweden to the post-natal period for mother and 
child. If a mother has frail health, domestic help is provided 
by the state to look after the house and older children until 
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she recovers her normal health. In 1950 the salaries of 
about 2,000 of these “home assistants” was paid for by the 
government. Research studies have shown that in Sweden 
more than four-fifths of all new born babies are registered 
at pediatric centers for the periodical check-up. 

Under this program of government sponsored medical 
care infant mortality has declined from about 70 per live 
births at the turn of the century to fewer than 25 today 
and the trend is still downward. (The infant mortality rate 
of the U.S.A. is about 38.) The pediatric centers are an 
effective link in the welfare program until the child reaches 
the age of six and starts in public school. Here the School 
Health Service takes over, and examines the child periodi- 
cally until the age of 14 or 15. A complete medical history 
is kept of each child, and it follows him wherever he goes. 

During the past decade government financed dental 
clinics for children have been established for children 
throughout Sweden. Irrespective of income, parents pay a 
small annual fee for this service, and their children receive 
an examination each year and compulsory treatment. The 
fee is smaller with the second child, and after the third, the 
fee is waived entirely. If the parents are in a low-income 
group, there is no cost at all for treatment. Mobile dental 
units reach children in the backwoods country or sparsely 
settled rural areas. 

Within the past five years, mental hygiene clinics have 
been set up in Sweden, in charge of trained psychiatrists, 
and financed by the State. These clinics work in cooper- 
ation with schools, child-welfare institutions of various 
types and the hospitals and allied institutions. | 

Another measure of special importance to the national 
health is the free lunch policy for all school children. These 
lunches consist of a nourishing hot dish, with sufficient 
quantities of milk and bread. For a family with five or 
six children of school age, this plan affords a considerable 
saving. 
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Wives who must look after two or more children are 
provided with free transportation for their summer holiday. 
The maximum limits imposed on this free travel is 360 
miles, except in the north of Sweden, where the limit is 
doubled. The health program provides for sending children 
free holidays to the country in the summer for all whose 
family income is below a certain level. Supervised vacation 
camps for the young are equipped and run by the state, and 
these summertime open-air camps are each entrusted to 
trained specialists, who supervise the play program and in- 
culcate principles of robust and healthful living into the 
minds of their young charges. 

In order to derive the maximum benefits from these vaca- 
tion opportunities, a child must remain at camp for four 
weeks and the housewife at least ten days. Government 
stipends up to 50 kronor are available for housewives who 
need expense money for their vacations. 

All these steps to protect and improve the health of the 
nation’s young have drawn unanimous backing from all 
shades of political opinion in the Swedish Riksdag, from 
the extreme right to the extreme left. Political parties may 
be poles apart in their views on certain political or economic 
questions, but in child welfare, they have had an impressive 
unity from the very first. The well-being of the nation’s 
future men and women is realistically regarded as of pri- 
mary importance on the theory that a nation’s greatest 
asset is its human resources. 

We come next to the question of public health services 
in the social welfare scheme as it exists in Sweden today. 
As indicated previously, this phase of social welfare has a 
venerable tradition, since for more than 250 years, a num- 
ber of physicians have been employed by the authorities, 
and especially in rural areas these take over the responsibil- 
ity for most of the public health program. 

They are today distributed over the entire country, so 
that even small and remote communities receive medical 
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care at very low cost. Although these district physicians 
are paid by the government, they have at the same time 
their own private practices. The hospital physicians like- 
wise are publicly employed but also have their own prac- 
tices, which frequently contribute the greatest part of their 
incomes. 

But here again, in health matters, Sweden has chosen 
the “Middle Way”, rather than introducing complete social- 
ized medicine. Thanks to the system of tax-supported hos- 
pitals, hospital fees are low. Most hospitals have polyclinics 
where every patient, who so wishes, can be examined and 
treated at a very nominal fee. For the first visit the patient 
pays five kronor (or about $1.00), and for subsequent 
visits three kronor. If hospitalization is necessary, the pa- 
tient can choose between the ward and the semi-private 
or private departments. 

No means test is required for admittance to the ward, 
and the cost per day for an uninsured person is three or 
four kronor. This includes all care and treatment: opera- 
tion, anesthesia, X-rays, and the like. The modern wards 
are small, with two to six beds in each room. In the larger 
cities, such as Stockholm or Gothenburg, some of the poly- 
clinics are quite crowded at times, but in the smaller towns 
and villages this is rarely the case. 

About two Swedes out of every three are covered by 
health insurance, which is subsidized by the government. 
The insurance pays all hospital expenses and most of the 
doctor’s fees, even when the consultation takes place out- 
side the hospital. It also includes certain daily sickness al- 
lowances, according to the premiums paid by the insured 
person. Four years ago an extensive health bill, provid- 
ing for compulsory insurance, was passed by the Riksdag. 
Knowing the value of making haste slowly in these fields, 
the bill provides that its measures will go into effect grad- 
ually, and be staggered over a period of years. Under the 
new system, everybody will be entitled to free treatment in 
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public hospitals. Vital medicines will be provided free of 
charge, and others at reduced prices. 

All this has added up to give Sweden one of the highest 
standards of adult health of any nation in the world at the 
present time. In every department of social welfare, the 
emphasis is always now on keeping people well or “prevent- 
ive medicine” rather than on restoring health, although the 
latter is always the aim where the patient treated is suffer- 
ing from a curable malady or disease. 

As more and more people are living longer and longer, 
attention to old-age and its manifold problems is receiving 
increasing concern in Sweden as in our own country. The 
“square deal” for the senior citizen who may be too old to 
work must enable him to live in dignity and security. No 
where has this matter received more careful scrutiny than 
in Sweden. 

Under the current old-age pension law, which went into 
effect on January 1, 1948, all citizens who have reached 
the age of 67 receive a basic pension of 1,000 kronor, with- 
out any means test. Pensioners also are entitled to a cost- 
of-living bonus. A married couple of pensioners get a basic 
pension of 1600 kronor annually. In many cases the basic 
pension is increased by supplements for housing, but these 
require special eligibility tests. 

The old-age pension law also provides for pensions for 
invalids, widows, and those suffering from prolonged sick- 
ness. A basic pension of 200 kronor a year is paid to in- 
valids irrespective of the pensioner’s income, and to this 
amount may be added a supplementary pension of up to 800 
kronor, depending on income from other sources. A similar 
procedure is followed for granting pensions to people in- 
capable of work because of prolonged sickness. The wi- 
dow’s pension is payable at the maximum rate of 600 kronor 
per year. It depends on the size of the income from other 
sources, and in order to be eligible, the widow must have 
reached the age of 55 at the time of her husband’s death 
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and have been married to him for at least five years. 

Most of the expenses for the national pension scheme 
are defrayed by the government. A small annual pension 
fee, however, is paid by every Swedish citizen between the 
ages of 18 and 66. This fee ranges from 6 to 100 kronor 
and is paid together with the income tax. 

A plan for compulsory pension insurance, supplementing 
the national old-age pension system, was presented recently 
by a committee of experts. The insurance would be built 
up gradually over a period of some fifty years, beginning 
with 1955. It would be financed by contributions from em- 
ployers and employees, while the government would foot 
only the administrative expenses. The payment of prem- 
iums, according to the committee, should begin at the age 
of 18 and end at 48 for men and 44 for women. At first, 
they should be payable with 1.5% of the net income, grad- 
ually rising to 7% by 1977. The question of how public 
servants and people who have already provided for their 
pensions will fit into the scheme has not yet been answered. 

The Swedish newspapers welcomed the insurance plan, 
which they considered a very important addition to the 
social security system. At the same time it was pointed out 
that many difficulties must be overcome before a compul- 
sory pension insurance becomes a reality. 

Unemployment insurance under a special social security 
law, such as is provided for in our own country generally 
and in Canada, does not exist in Sweden. Trade unions and 
similar organizations, however, have established unem- 
ployment funds of their own, and any qualified organization 
of workers will receive government contributions. The em- 
ployers do not make any contributions. Members of an un- 
employment insurance society pay premiums while work- 
ing, and the amount payable depends on unemployment 
risks and the amount of daily relief to be received, which 
ranges from two to seven kronor. The relief period is limit- 
ed to a maximum to 156 days in the course of twelve suc- 
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cessive months, or in the course of a continuous period of 
unemployment. As most workers are organized, the great 
majority of them are insured against unemployment. The 
question of making unemployment insurance obligatory is 
being studied. 

When at work, and on his way to and from work, the 
worker in Sweden is covered by accident insurance, which 
is compulsory and is paid for by the employer. In case of 
accident, all medical costs and a daily allowance is paid by 
the insurance, which also takes care of annuities to invalids 
and, if the worker dies, to surviving dependents. 

In May 1951 the Swedish Riksdag passed a new law 
which prescribes three weeks annual vacation with full pay 
to all Swedish wage earners. The law became effective last 
July first and meant that the legal vacation of twelve work- 
ing days, which has obtained since 1938, was extended to 
fifteen days, and from 1953 will be increased to eighteen 
working days. Another law granted longer vacations to 
workers whose occupations are injurious to their health. 
The new three weeks vacation may be divided into two 
periods, of which, however, one must be at least twelve 
days long. If both parties agree, the third vacation week 
may be exchanged for free Saturdays during a period of 
the summer months. 

In Sweden the concept of good housing as a fundamental 
part of social planning has been recognized as primary 
from the outset. Since 1933 especially, Sweden’s record in 
the field of housing has been one of steady progress. In that 
year the government started facilitating improvements in 
poorer agricultural worker’s quarters, and wunderwrote 
added construction of old-age homes and special units for 
families with many children, and in the past decade, has 
moved to support large-scale housing. 

During the budget years 1933-1948 the Riksdag granted 
about 1,700 million kronor to the State Building Loan 
Office to be spent on housing loans and other forms of 
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aid. Various home ownership agencies received an addi- 
tional sum of 300 million kronor for similar purposes. This, 
together with sums allocated in subsequent years to these 
twin channels, has funneled close to 3,000 million kronor 
into the improvement of housing conditions. It must be 
here pointed out also, that this represents a far greater 
“housing value return” per monetary basic units than in 
America, for Sweden’s primeval forests have been subject 
to sylviculture for decades, and lumber and other housing 
materials is plentiful and cheap. 

Different kinds of typical State aid in this field are: (1) 
Third mortgage loans and “additional loans”; (2) Com- 
munity loans up to 95% of the value of planned construc- 
tion; (3) Community grants covering from 25% to 80% 
of the costs of building homes for the aged; (4) Loans 
covering 80% of the cost of home improvements in rural 
districts, plus a possible maximum grant of 3,500 crowns 
(200,000 cases have been handled in this category); (5) 
Home ownership loans available from 1948 through a 
single loan system for one- and two-family houses with 
no more than 120 square meters of floor space and having a 
coverage of 90% of the expense of construction at 3% 
interest; (6) Capital subsidies of 4,000 kronor to those 
planning to build their own one-family houses. 

During the past decade Sweden has had a natural popu- 
lation increase of around 85,000 to 90,000. Under the nor- 
mal population increase rate this would call for some 40,000 
to 45,000 new homes or apartments per year, making due 
allowance for obsolescence, destruction, etc., of thousands 
of existing dwellings. While Sweden has fallen somewhat 
short of this goal, and in cities like Stockholm and Gothen- 
burg there is an admitted housing shortage at the moment, 
the government aid has succeeded at least in spurring con- 
struction of substantial numbers of multi-family apartment 
buildings. Dwelling units in this latter category over a 
past ten-year average constructed with government aid 
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have fluctuated due mainly to the war, but show a yearly 
average of about 32,000 apartments, not at all a poor show- 
ing considering such things as shortages, critical materials 
and economic dislocations brought on by the war. 

One could probably write a good-sized volume on the 
modern Swedish welfare system today, but for a fairly 
balanced review of the important advances within the limits 
of an article, we have now completed a fairly rounded over- 
view. 

At the basis of much of the progress made in social wel- 
fare in Sweden is the maxim that to do the individual the 
most good, instead of being the recipient of largesse and 
doling out benefits, he should be allowed to help himself 
as much as possible. One of the well-known concepts in 
Swedish welfare legislation could be best translated by the 
English rough equivalent: “Help others to help them- 
selves”. 

Human beings possess dignity, according to the 
Swedish philosophy, and they must be accorded treatment 
which will permit them to retain feelings of personal worth 
while at the same time rendering them whatever assistance 
they may stand in need of to maintain the minimum stan- 
dards of decent living. 

At the same time, the large measure of private control 
of economic enterprises in Sweden which prevails ensures 
the government will maintain a proper perspective in all 
of this, enter new fields of social welfare gradually, and 
not rush into an all-embracive “womb-to-the-tomb” scheme 
of social security over night. Ill-considered and ambitious 
social security schemes hastily placed on the statute books 
of other countries have frequently become a dead letter 
because they were thrust upon a psychologically unprepared 
people at once, or because neither the money nor experience 
was there to make them successful. Other nations which 
may want to copy some of the far-reaching social reforms 
which are now successfully in operation in Sweden must 
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not forget another primary factor here: The Swedes are 
by nature a cautious and prudent people, and as a nation 
thrifty and hard-working. Reforms may be slow in coming, 
but once set in motion, there is no backtracking. 

A social security system is no better than the moral and 
spiritual fibre of the nation which adopts it. If everyone 
hopes to live off the government, and permit a government 
bureau to do his thinking, even the best social security 
system man could devise would fall flat. On the other hand, 
modern technology and the shrinking world makes manda- 
tory that the state assume many functions which a century 
ago were unknown. Where to strike the happy balance is 
of course the problem which each country will have to work 
out for itself. For Sweden, the “Middle Way’’, as set forth 
in this article, has been found satisfactory and workable. 
and any nation which will take the trouble to study at close- 
range Sweden’s methodology in social welfare, will learn 
many valuable lessons. 


Cedric Larson is a Free Lance writer in New York City. 

















AN EXPERIMENT IN MODIFYING ETHNIC 
ATTITUDES OF COLLEGE STUDENTS 


Dorothy S. Laird and Carroll F. Cumbee 
I. INTRODUCTION AND PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 


The American school today faces a major responsibility 
for revitalizing the true aspects of democracy and for prac- 
ticing the theories upheld for democratic living. For the 
adequate preparation of its leaders, the public school must 
of necessity look to the institutions of higher learning. It 
is here that young men and women, imbued with fresh 
eagerness and a desire to achieve, are yet pliable and re- 
ceptive to new concepts. Consequently, these institutions 
need to evaluate their programs in terms of the kinds of 
experiences they are offering to their students. Are these 
experiences merely passing on stereotyped concepts which 
nourish the foes of democracy or are they enhancing the 
growth of better human relations? 

The directors of the Study of Intergroup Relations, Col- 
lege of Education, University of Florida, were keenly in- 
terested in this question. Their first problem was to esti- 
mate the degree of prejudice and intolerance existing 
among the students toward certain minority groups. The 
next was to formulate plans to effect a modification of any 
existing intolerances and to evaluate the procedures in 
terms of modifications of attitudes. 

After much consideration, those directing the study 
agreed that the course entitled Education 385 (Child De- 
velopment) would be the logical one in which to carry out 
the study. The course itself was constructed around fac- 
tors influencing the growth and development of the child. 
Certainly, the study of “attitudes” would comprise one 
important factor. By elaborating on this factor, vicarious 
experiences and direct experiences pertaining to human 
relations could be introduced without any radical change in 
the course outline for Education 385. 
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The theory upon which the study was based was one 
which involved an indirect approach; namely, that students 
would unconsciously modify their own attitudes by partici- 
pating in a detailed study pertaining to children’s attitudes. 

The evolving purpose thus became one of determining 
how much, if any, modification of Pre-service teacher’s atti- 
tudes did occur as a result of such a study. 


Il. PLAN FOR THE STUDY 


The plan for the study involved three major steps: 

1. Measurement of the attitudes of the students enrolled 
in Education 385 at the beginning of the study. (The atti- 
tudes to be measured were those pertaining to Lower Class, 
Jews, Negroes, and Foreign Born. ) 

2. Utilization of an indirect approach to the study by 
directing students’ experiences toward the study of chil- 
dren’s attitudes ; provision of the following experiences for 
the students: personal contact through committee work 
and informal surveys, vicarious experiences through read- 
ing of human-relations literature, movies, discussion 
groups, and oral reports; and direct experiences through 
visitation and guest speakers. 

3. Measurement of the attitudes of the students en- 
rolled in Education 385 at the end of the study to determine 
whether or not any modification had taken place; special 
evaluation of the study itself. 

_ In carrying out the study with the college students, com- 
mittee work was given major emphasis. Each committee 
selected one “attitude” for study, the findings to be present- 
ed to the entire group during a one-hour period at the close 
of the study. Attitudes other than the four to be measured 
were included so that the real purpose of the study would 
be obscured and attention would be diverted from the four 
specific attitudes set up for measurement. 

In an endeavor to aid each committee formulate an out- 
line for its final report, the following are examples of the 
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topics deemed important for consideration: (1) What are 
attitudes? (2) How did the children get this particular 
attitude? (3) How can attitudes be measured? (4) What 
experiences, in school and out, can the school provide to 
insure a more acceptable attitude? (5) What is the role of 
the teacher in modifying the specific attitude? (6) What 
are the intensities of the specific attitude as found in var- 
ious sections of Florida? (7) What background of facts 
and statistics, especially of a biological or scientific nature, 
would be of value to teachers? Flexibility in pursuing the 
study and in presenting the final report permitted each com- 
mittee a wide range of experiences and increased interest. 


lll, DESCRIPTION OF THE GROUP OF COLLEGE STUDENTS 

INVOLVED IN THE STUDY 

There were 140 students enrolled in Education 385 at the 
beginning of the study. Of these, 129 students took both 
the pretest and the end test and contributed satisfactorily 
to their respective committees; therefore, only these 129 
students are included. 

Most of the students were Southern, non-Jewish and had 
American-born parents. There were almost four times as 
many males as females. The age group having the greatest 
number of students was 22-25 years. More students were 
from rural and semi-rural areas than from urban areas; 
most of the students had fathers engaging in non-pro- 
fessional occupations rather than in professional occupa- 
tions, farming being predominant. There were 66 overseas 
veterans in the group and 63 non-veterans plus veterans 
who had not served overseas. 


IV. DESCRIPTION OF PROCEDURES 

The study was begun in Sections I and II on November 
25, 1947; in Section III on November 27, 1947; and Sec- 
tion IV on November 26, 1947. Procedures in all sections 
were kept as nearly parallel as possible. 

At the opening of the class period, the students and in- 
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structor participated in a general discussion pertaining to 
attitudes and their importance in child development. A few 
ways of determining attitudes in children were mentioned 
before the survey method was suggested by the instructor. 
Following a discussion the students were asked to take the 
Survey of Group Opinions for two main purposes: to deter- 
mine more adequately their own attitudes and to be able to 
comment more intelligently on the use of the Survey of 
Group Opinions with high-school students, especially after 
having had the experience of taking the Survey themselves. 
Before taking the Survey, the students were asked to fill in 
the cover sheet carefully. This sheet gave important infor- 
mation about the students themselves and enabled the pre- 
test and end test to be paired at the close of the study. 
Names were withheld so that the tests would remain anony- 
mous and so that the students would be encouraged to ex- 
press their attitudes more freely. 

After the Surveys were collected, the students were ask- 
ed to bring in lists of specific attitudes which might be 
found among school children. 

During the second class period the lists of attitudes which 
the students were asked to bring to class were condensed 
into nine large areas. These areas, which were written on 
the board, were as follows: Learning (School), Race, Sex, 
Religion, Politics*, Socio-Economics, Ethics and Morals, 
Health* and Foreign Born. 

By carefully directed discussion, the instructor succeeded 
in having a suggestion made by one of the students that 
these areas be explored by various committees to save time 
and an overlapping of effort; findings were to be presented 
to the group as a whole. This suggestion met the approval 
of a majority of the students. The remainder of this period 
and the third period were spent in organizing committees, 
distributing bibliographies for references, and discussing 





*These two areas had to be omitted because of limited time for pre- 
sentation of reports at the end of the semester. 
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what types of data and experiences would be most beneficial 
and interesting to the students themselves. 

After the third class period the committees were on their 
own. Later, two additional class periods were given for 
committee work; any other committee meetings had to be 
held outside of class. Conference time with the instructor 
was scheduled for each committee outside of class. 

While the committees were working on their “attitude” 
projects, the class lectures pertained mainly to the adoles- 
cent, with emphasis on his social and emotional problems. 
This material also involved some incidental treatment of 
attitudes. 

The last two weeks of the semester were devoted to com- 
mittee reports. Each committee had one period in which to 
present its contribution to the entire group. The method of 
presentation was left to the decision of each committee, 
After the last committee had made its presentation, the 
Survey of Group Opinion was again administered. The 
dates of the end tests were January 23, 24, and 25, 1948. 

The study extended over a period of approximately eight 
weeks. However, when the Christmas Holidays were ex- 
cluded, the actual period of the study was shortened to six 
weeks. 


V. AN ANALYSIS OF STATISTICAL DATA AS TO RELIA- 
BILITY OF THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN MEANS AND A 
BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF STUDENT EXPERIENCES BY SEC- 
TIONS AND ACCORDING TO THE ATTITUDES MEASURED 
In order to determine whether or not any significant 

modification had occurred in the four specific attitudes 

measured, a statistical analysis of data was made by deter- 
mining the reliability of the difference between mean scores. 

These data are presented in Table I. 

A comparison of the means of Total Scores suggests a 
favorable modification of the attitudes of the entire group 
as a result of the study. However, the difference is signi- 
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ficant at the 1 per cent level of confidence for only Sections 
J and /JT, the critical ratios being 7.04 and 3.71 respectively. 
At the 5 per cent level of confidence, one can accept the 
difference in attitude change in Section IV as significant. 
The difference in means for Section IT cannot be considered 
significant. 

Since the modification of attitudes as shown by Total 
Scores in Sections I and III is significant, these sections 
will be discussed first as to modifications in the four atti- 
tudes measured and as to experiences which were deemed 
contributary to the modifications. 

In Section I the difference between means of attitudes 
toward Lower Class was not significant and may be attri- 
buted to chance fluctuations. The experiences of the com- 
mittee consisted of extensive reading, administration of a 
questionnaire on class attitudes to three high schools fol- 
lowed by a summarization of findings, and conferences with 
several high school teachers. The report presented to the 
group was rated by the instructor as interesting and above- 
average. 

The difference between means of attitudes toward Jews 
was not significant. The experiences of the committee con- 
sisted of extensive reading, a discussion of school laws 
pertaining to religious instruction in school, completion 
and administration of a questionnaire on religious attitudes 
to three high schools. The report presented to the group 
comprised a discussion of findings of the committee. The 
report was rated as above average. 

The difference between means of attitudes toward the 
Negro indicated a favorable modification which was signi- 
ficant at the 1 per cent level of confidence. The committee 
selecting this area participated mainly in small group dis- 
cussions and extensive reading. The report presented to the 
group was rated as excellent by the instructor. 

The modification in attitudes toward the Foreign Born 
was deemed significant at the 1 per cent level of confidence 
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Table 1. Reliability of the Differences Between Means 
of Pretests and End Tests Arranged According 
to Attitudes Measured and by Sections. 

Total Score Lower Class Jews Negroes Foreign Born 
SE CR SE OR SE CR SE CR SE OR 
r D Tr D r D ¥ D r D 


Section I. .93 1.59 7.04 .40 1.26 1.51 .69 .97 1.24 .70 1.12 3.48 .91 .53 8.49 
Section II. .50 4.91 1.77 .67 .98 1.02 .65 1.27 2.6 .65 1.24 3.01 .64 1.35 .82 
Section III. .60 3.31 3.71 .67 .84 1.79 .70 .87 2.76 .45 1.32 3.05 .24 1.33 2.71 
Section IV. .85 2.46 2.32 .44 1.34 .88 .84 .92 .75 .54 1.52 2.89 .72 1.1 1.36 


and indicated the greatest change shown by any section. 
The members of this committee worked with the committee 
in Section III. Consequently, the report was given two 
times: first to Section I and then to Section IIT. In addition 
to extensive reading, each committee member contacted 
teachers and high school students in their respective com- 
munities during the Christmas Holidays in order to deter- 
mine existing attitudes toward foreign-born. The report 
made to the group was well organized, interesting, and 
rated as excellent by the instructor. 

In Section III the modification in attitudes toward Lower 
Class cannot be considered significant. The committee parti- 
cipated mainly in reading extensively and in discussion 
within the committee. The report to the group was not too 
well organized or interesting. 

The difference between means of attitudes toward Jews 
was significant at the 1 per cent level of confidence. The 
committee members read extensively, interviewed ministers 
of various religions, and presented a movie to the group on 
religious tolerance. The report was rated as excellent by 
the instructor. 

The change in attitudes toward the Negro was significant 
at the 1 per cent level of confidence. The report given by 
this committee was rated by the instructor as the most out- 
standing of all the reports presented and the most likely to 
effect a favorable modification of attitudes. The members 
participated in extensive reading, interviewed teachers and 
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other adults as to existing attitudes toward the Negro, in- 
vited a Negro principal and two faculty members to partici- 
pate on a panel which was presented to the total group, 
visited the Negro school, and had personal contacts with 
several prominent Negroes in the community. The panel 
discussion on which the Negroes participated aroused 
favorable comment throughout the campus. 

The difference between the means of attitudes toward 
the Foreign Born indicated a significant modification at the 
1 per cent level of confidence. (A description of this com- 
mittee’s experiences has already been presented under Sec- 
tion I.) 

The modification of attitudes in Section IV, as shown by 
a comparison of Total Scores, can be considered significant 
only at the 5 per cent level of confidence. 

The difference between means of attitudes toward Lower 
Class and Foreign Born showed a slight increase in pre- 
judice; however, these increases were not significant. 
Neither committee functioned effectively. Reading was 
very limited and the personal contact within the committee 
was the only direct experience. Both reports were poorly 
organized and presented. 

The modification of attitudes toward Jews was almost 
significant at 2 per cent level of confidence. This committee 
participated mainly in reading and contact within the com- 
mittee. The report was rated as average. 

The difference between means of attitudes toward the 
Negro can be considered significant at the 1 percent level.of 
confidence. The experience within the committee consisted 
mainly of extensive reading and small group discussion. 
The report, presented as a panel, provoked lively discussion 
from the group and was effectively summarized by the 
moderator. 

In Section IJ, the changes in attitudes, as shown by criti- 
cal ratios for Total Scores, Lower Class, and Foreign Born 
were not significant. Reading and committee discussion 
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comprised the main experiences. Both committee reports 
were rated below-average. 

The modification of attitudes toward Jews were signifi- 
cant at the 2 per cent level of confidence and toward the 
Negroes at the 1 per cent level of confidence. Both com- 
mittees used questionnaires to interview students of the 
University of Florida campus and adults in their home 
communities during the Holidays. The committee members 
read extensively and presented well organized reports. 


VI. EVALUATION OF THE STUDY 


From a total evaluation of the study, it was assumed that 
varying degrees of intolerance existed in the group at the 
beginning of the study and that the procedures carried out 
during the six-week interval contributed to the modification 
of four attitudes measured. 

The indirect approach to the modification of attitudes, 
the well-organized and interestingly presented reports, and 
the personal contacts within the committee itself were 
deemed valuable experiences. 

Direct experiences appear to be the most conducive to 
attitude modification. 

When the experiences comprise only limited reading and 
listening to poorly organized reports, a significant modifi- 
cation of attitudes is less apt to be effected. Consequently, 
programs designed to effect a change in attitudes should 
provide for many direct experiences, active participation in 
intergroup activities, and visual aids in addition to extensive 
reading of pertinent literature. 


Dorothy S. Laird is Assistant Professor of Education at the University 
of Florida. 

Carroll F. Cumbee is Associate Professor of Education, University of 
Florida. 








A STUDY IN SOCIOMETRY 
ON KINDERGARTEN LEVEL 


Ellen S. Sandman 


The study presented in this paper was made in the Kin- 
dergarten of the South Side Jewish Day School, 5333 S. 
Greenwood Avenue, Chicago 15, Illinois. The school is the 
South Side Branch of the Associated Talmud Tora Schools 
of Chicago. The class which began on January 2, 1950 ran 
for a period of twenty three weeks. It consisted of fourteen 
children whose ages ranged from four and one half to five 
and one half years old. 

All children came from homes that can be classified socio- 
economically as middle class. The religious background of 
the children was predominantly orthodox Jewish. All chil- 
dren were American born, but fifty percent of them were 
children of recent immigrants who grew up bi-lingually, 
speaking English in school and German at home. None of 
them had language difficulties at the time they entered 
school. Helen (only fictitious names are used) and Stanley, 
however, were talking “Baby-Talk’’, and Roy stammered. 
There were other signs of maladjustment throughout the 
group too. Sandra was very easily upset and vomited at the 
slightest provocation ; Jean was overly ambitious and afraid 
of failure to such a point that she would refuse to partici- 
pate in any activity she had not previously practiced at 
home (she had every puzzle we had in school at home too). 
Elinor was utterly disinterested in anything that was going 
on in school, except for telling fantastic stories about “what 
I have done yesterday” which apparently was inspired by 
programs she had seen on TV. 

I realized that after two months of playing and working 
together, I had not made much progress in developing the 
socialization process. Cliques had formed, based on parent- 
friendships; some children were left out, and some ap- 
parently deliberately stayed outside of the group. Ronald 
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and Sandra did not seem to socialize at all; Ernest and 
Carol were completely rejected, and Stanley and Ernest 
seemed to be forever fighting about everything and any- 
thing. I could hear remarks like ‘‘Don’t come near us,” and 
“We don’t want to play with you,” or “We don’t want to 
sit with you.” Our physical set-up was very informal: I 
allowed the children to choose any seat at any of our four 
work tables, or I put the materials out for free play and 
gave them free selection. Invariably Ernest had difficulties 
in joining a work table or play group, and he always re- 
taliated at recess time by beating up the child who rejected 
him. I tried to seat the children myself, but that meant tak- 
ing the initiative away from them. We also tried to have 
four leaders who could choose their groups, but the same 
children were left over at the end and were hurt. 

Also, the children were leaning too heavily on me for 
leadership and my “do’s” and “dont’s” were much too fre- 
quent to suit me. 

This was the overall picture in our Kindergarten when I 
decided to try sociometric grouping. I had read some publi- 
cations* about sociometry and had had sociometric group 
experience in a class conducted by Dr. Ronald Levy of the 
Education Department at Roosevelt College, Chicago. 

My objectives in setting up this project were to try to 
help the socially isolated child to become a secure member 
of his small group, and through this experience become a 
more secure member of the kindergarten group and his en- 
vironment at large. I also hoped to eliminate the existing 
tensions through a feeling of belonging and acceptedness. 

Another of my objectives was to foster initiative and 
leadership through work in small congenial groups (my 
role was to be one of an advisor rather than one of a lead- 


*H. H. Jennings et al, Sociometry in Group Relations, American Council 
on Education, Washington, D.C., 1948. Hilda Taba and Deborah Elkins. With 
Forces on Human Relations, American Council on Education, 1785 Massachu- 
setts Ave., Washington 6, D.C. 1950. 
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er), as well as a spirit of sharing and cooperation among 
all children. In this paper, I am presenting a description of 
the sociometric process of its effects on the children in this 
particular group. 


Diary: 


March 1, 1950: Today I started to prepare the children 
for the sociometric test. A few days ago we had made a 
“trip to a playground,” approximately five blocks away 
from our school. We walked there in the conventional “two 
by two” manner and had not enjoyed it. Someone was al- 
ways pushing and no one wanted to be in the last pair. 
When we discussed this field trip the children immediately 
said that they did not like to walk two by two, and we 
started a discussion on how we could possibly change this 
order on our next trip. I asked if they would like to walk 
in small groups of their friends and under the leadership of 
a leader they themselves had chosen. All children thought 
this might be a good idea. They felt they also would enjoy 
at the same work table “with our own friends”. I now 
asked this question: “Should I seat you, or would you like 
to tell me with whom you want to sit and with whom you 
don’t want to sit?’ The answer was: “We want to tell you.” 

March 2, 1950: Today I explained to the children that 
during our work period I would ask them to tell me their 
preferences for their groups. I pointed out that their choices 
would be kept confidential; “You will tell me, but I will 
keep it a secret.” We had a little discussion and learned 
that there will always be people whom we like better than 
others. We must not be mean to those we do not like, but 
we do not have to choose them as our friends either. One 
child asked at this point: ‘““You mean if I don’t like Ernest. 
I don’t have to play with him?” I answered, “No, you don’t 
have to play with him and Ernest will not feel bad about it, 
because he will play with his own friends.” 

After the children were set up in one corner of the room 
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and were busy drawing, working with clay, or cutting out 
pictures, I retired to the far corner of the room where we 
could not be overheard, and had an individual conference 
«1 each child, calling them over one at a time. The ques- 
tions asked were the following: 


1.) With whom would you like best to sit at a table when we 
work with clay, draw pictures, or just play? 

2.) If you cannot sit with him (or her) whom would you choose? 

3.) If you cannot sit with both of them, whom would you choose 
next? 

4.) Whom don’t you want to sit or play with? 


All children had a ready first and second choice, but six 
had a rather hard time to make up their minds about a 
third choice. The answer to the negative choice question 
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came readily too, except for Ronald who said, “But I like 
them all.” After my asking him, “Well, Ronald, you mean 
that you don’t like some children a little more and some a 
little less?” he too gave me his negative choice. (Chart 1) 

March 2, 1950: I was quite surprised at the result of the 
test. I never dreamed that quiet, withdrawn Jean would be 
the most chosen child, nor did I think that Ernest would be 
the negative choice of seven out of fourteen children. 
Neither did I realize that Helen whom I had judged as a 
strong and pleasant personality would be left out complete- 
ly. 

After drawing the sociogram, I proceeded to arrange the 
groups. While working on the grouping of the children, I 
decided to organize four groups, two of three and two of 
four children each. Whenever possible, I tried to include 
boys and girls in all groups. Helen was grouped with chil- 
dren of her choice as these did not have a negative reaction 
toward her. 


The Grouping 


Group I. Carol Group III. Stanley 
Ernest Elinor 
Helen Loraine 

Group II. Sandra Milton 
Pauline Group IV. Ronald 
Jean Betty 
Roy Peter 


March 6, 1950: Today I came to class with the grouping 
completed. I explained to the children that I had worked on 
the information they had given me and thought that they 
would enjoy sitting at their work tables in a new seating 
arrangement based on their choices. But I also told them 
that they should tell me if they did not like the groups that 
I suggested, for we could always change them. But when I 
asked them if they liked their partners they said “Yes” in 
unison. 

Now came the business of choosing their group leaders. 
We had, through class discussion arrived at the necessity 
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for having one person in each group responsible for “every- 
thing to be cleaned up,” “to be sure that we don’t make too 
much noise, that we disturb another group in their work,” 
and “that we all get our fair turn with toys and materials.” 

In choosing a leader—several children just yelled: “I 
want to be the leader.” Everyone soon saw that this was 
definitely not a good way to elect one. They decided to talk 
it over and soon, groups one, two and four had selected 
their leaders, Ernest, Roy, Peter respectively. In group 
three where there were two boys with strong personalities 
neither one wanted to give in. With my help, they decided 
to vote on it and Milton was chosen. 

March 8, 1950: It is now up to the individual groups to 
decide what materials they want to work with at their pro- 
jects. The only rule to be observed, is that no group can have 
any material more than twice a week, if any other group 
wants it, unless they absolutely need it to finish their pro- 
ject. 

March 10, 1950: The children seem to enjoy their 
groups; they have gotten into the habit of voting on every- 
thing. 

March 15, 1950: Ernest does not fight so much anymore. 
His mother told ime that he likes school much better now. 
The same report came from Carol’s mother. 

March 17, 1950: Today I overheard Roy telling Jean 
that since he is never in any group with Ernest, and since 
he does not have to play with him if he does not want to, he 
does not ‘‘have to beat him up” anymore either. 

March 20, 1950: I asked the children today: “Do you 
want to stay in your groups or do you want to change them? 
You may discuss this with your groups and have your lead- 
ers report to me.” The agreement reached in practically no 
time was to keep the present grouping. 

March 25, 1950: We needed four pictures for our walls. 
Since we had been talking about different flowers we de- 
cided that we would paint pictures of flowers and that each 
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group could put up one picture. I was very surprised to see 
Loraine’s picture chosen, as Milton’s was so much better. 
Later, during recess, Milton volunteered the explanation: 
“We chose Loraine’s picture because all of us others have 
one up already”’. 

April 15, 1950: Since the tenth of April we have been 
back from our ten-day Spring Vacation. For some time 
now the groups have delegated favors, such as holding the 
flag, pledging allegiance, etc. Our rules, which we formu- 
lated together, are: 1.) No one can have a second turn un- 
til everyone has had his first one, and 2.) every day, an- 
other group is on. The children have developed much more 
initiative in setting up their own rules, and as they set them 
up, they also saw the need for them and tried to follow 
them through. They also cooperated much better, even be- 
tween groups, and I heard “give him a chance too” on many 
occasions. 

I frequently wondered how much children would take 
from their leaders, even though they were leaders of their 
own choice. They took very little from him, but cooperated 
with him. The leaders caught on very quickly that leader- 
ship does not mean bossing, but added responsibility. 

April 16, 1950: Ronald was the only one present from his 
group today. When it came to sitting down at their tables, I 
noticed that Ernest’s group was having a discussion. 
Presently, Ernest asked me if they could invite Ronald to 
join their group for today, “because he may be lonesome 
all by himself.” 

April 18, 1950: Ye were planning a visit to the Zoo for 
the following Tuesday. Due to technical reasons we could 
have only one hour at the Zoo, and had to have a definite 
plan about what we wanted to see there. The groups talked 
it over and made the following suggestions (all of them 
had previous Zoo experiences: ““We want to see the Mon- 
keys, the Rabbit Village, the Polar and the Teddy Bears.” 
Wealso decided that at the Monkey House, each child could 
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watch what he or she wanted to, but that they all had to 
move on when their group leaders told them to; I was to 
inform the group leaders when we had to leave. We agreed 
that while walking from one place of interest to the other, 
the groups would stay together and gather more or less 
around me. 

April 22, 1950: The visit to the Zoo, in my opinion, was 
very successful. As our first grade had come along too, I 
was able to compare the reactions of the kindergarten chil- 
dren who had a considerable amount of freedom of action, 
with the children of the first grade who walked convention- 
ally two by two. Even though my group was the younger 
one, the children had much more self-discipline and I had 
a much easier time than the two teachers who had come 
with the first grade (same number of children). 

April 23, 1950: After a group discussion period, the chil- 
dren talked about our visit to the Zoo. They all stressed 
how much they liked the informal way of conducting the 
trip. 

Group I. Ernest reported: “We first had trouble with Carol who 

did not want to cooperate. But after I talked to her, we all had 

a very good time.” 

Group II. Roy reported, and 

Group III. Milton reported: “Stanley wanted to run away, but 

when we explained to him that if he did not stay with us, we, too, 

would have to walk like the first graders, he did not run away. 

We want to make another trip real soon.” 

Group IV. Peter reported: “We had a lot of fun. We saw all that 

we had said that we wanted to see.” 

When we talked about what we had seen at the Zoo, it 
came out that the children had really spent their time there 
observing, and that everyone had had an individual expe- 
rience that he could now share with all the other children. 
I feel that this individual observing is mostly due to the fact 
that on this trip, no time was spent on regimentation. 
Through group organization, the children had a maximum 
amount of freedom and the time to observe on their own. 
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April 28, 1950: Milton’s group worked with puzzles to- 
day. He and Stanley were finishing theirs before the rest of 
their group. They took the initiative in switching puzzles. 
All children attempt to keep themselves profitably busy, and 
less and less I hear “what should I do now.” 

April 30, 1950: Again, I asked the children if they want- 
ed to stay in their present groups, and after very little group 
discussion they decided to keep their groups and their 
leaders. 

May 1, 1950: We were planning our Mother’s Day gifts, 
and decided on lacquering little glass jars with red nail pol- 
ish and planting little plants in the lacquered jars. We real- 
ized that we would be able to remove the nail polish from 
our hands and arms, but not from our clothes. The children 
suggested the idea of a “Group Cleanliness Contest.” 

May 3, 1950: We worked with great enthusiasm and the 
jars are very pretty (consensus of children’s opinions). 
Milton’s group won the contest. 

May 15, 1950: During “free play period” there was now 
constant intermixing of children from all groups and the 
same held true during recess period. Even Ernest had not 
been seen fighting for at least one week. 

May 17, 1950: Sandra seemed much less shy. She talked 
freely about what she did at home, and she played an im- 
portant role in all decisions made by her group. 

May 29, 1950: We planned group projects. Each group 
had time for discussion about what project they wanted to 
work on. 

May 31, 1950: Group decision: 

Group I. and Group IV. decided upon playing family 

and setting up “housekeeping.” 

Group II. wanted to set up a Doctor’s Office. 

Group III. wanted to open a Grocery Store. 

We had about two weeks to plan how we wanted to set 
up the projects and to bring the things to school that we 
needed. The groups could bring to school whatever they 
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thought they would need for their project and I promised 
to store it for them in my supply closet. The groups also re- 
quested their daily period to plan for and work on their 
projects. 

June 5, 1950: Group I asked me today what they should 
do, as nobody wanted to be the child of the family. I re- 
minded them that according to their rules, I could only help 
them with their work for the project, but not with the 
planning, and that they would have to find a way out by 
themselves. 

June 12, 1950: Peter was sick and did not plan to come 
back for the rest of the semester. Ronald became the leader 
of the group, but he and Betty were worried about how 
just the two of them could set up “House.” However, they 
did not come to me for help. 

June 15, 1950: We decided that, if the weather will be 
warm enough, we would set up our projects in our yard, as 
it gave more room and more privacy for the individual 
groups. 

June 16, 1950: We had forty-five minutes to organize the 
setting-up of our projects in the yard. I was surprised at the 
ingenuity of the children. The “Grocery Store” group 
especially had taken great care to make their store as real 
as possible. Since none of the group members owned a 
cash register, but all knew that this was essential for a 
store, they had borrowed Ronalds which he had once 
brought to school for “Show and Tell Time.” 

During their performance (the Grocery Store Group), 
Milton proved himself a superior organizer. He decided 
which items were for sale and which ones for display pur- 
poses only. The group had made play money which they 
distributed among the other children, to make their shop- 
ping and selling more realistic. All the “shoppers” cooper- 
ated fully. 

The two groups who had planned on setting up “House,” 
did so under big trees, and brought classroom furniture 
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down for their living and dining rooms. Both groups had 
decided on dolls for the babies of the families; they had 
brought sets of pots and pans, dishes, etc. They “cooked” 
what they bought at the store, visited with each other, and 
took their babies to the Doctor’s Office for “‘check-ups”’. 

The atmosphere in the Doctor’s Office was surprisingly 
realistic. Sandra and Jean were dressed as nurses and Roy 
was the physician. They had provided for a wealth of 
equipment, medicines and pills. This group, however had 
some trouble with Pauline, who refused to cooperate. She 
had wanted to be the doctor, but was out-voted by her 
group. She spent most of the time just watching the other 
groups in action, but decided later on, it would be more fun 
to be “sick” and the two nurses took excellent care of her. 

All the children seemed to enjoy their activities. Individ- 
ual differences were taken into account and everything was 
well planned by the children. The projects turned out to be 
a full success. 

June 19, 1950: We were evaluating our group projects 
through a class discussion. The consensus of opinion was 
that all projects were carried out very successfully and 
most enjoyably. 

Group III. thought that their store was a real success 
and all children agreed with them. Pauline’s action of non- 
cooperation with her group was openly criticized by every- 
one. Her group told us that they wanted her to be another 
nurse, but she had said that if she could not be the doctor, 
she did not want to play at all. 

Our two “House-keeping Groups” were very proud of 
how they had solved their “Baby problem.” The children 
had observed each other quite closely and it was brought 
out that Ronald was much too strict with the baby, “he 
would not like his daddy to act the way he did.” Ernest 
got quite a few compliments for wanting to wait for his 
turn at the store. It seemed to me that the resentment 
against him had died down considerably. 
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I planned to give another sociometric test and wondered 
if it would show that I have reached some of my objectives. 
This test is for checking purposes only, as the children 
would not meet during the Summer Vacation Period, and 
some of them would not come back to me in Fall. From 
my observations of changed behavior of the children, the 
likes and dislikes between them should have levelled off. 

June 20, 1950: In taking the test, we followed the same 
procedure as we did the first time. (Peter came in for the 
test). The reactions of the children have changed consider- 
ably. It took them much longer to make up their minds to 
select members for a group of children they would like to 
work with. They had gained some valuable experience in 
what to look for in a good member of one’s group. Now it 
meant more to them than just saying “I like you.” They 
realized that making a choice also bears consequences. 


(Chart IT.) 


Choices and reject- 
ions of kindergar- 
ten children on the 
criterion: To sit at 
the same table to 
work and play. 
July 20, 1950. 
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Conclusions: 


Comparing the results of the two sociometric tests, I 
found that Ernest was the negative choice of five children 
only, as compared with seven in the first test. Ronald 
showed an increase of three positive choices (Two to five), 
and there was not one child in our kindergarten who was 
not chosen at least twice. The extreme outsiders became 
insiders, one of my objectives in this experiment. 

The children may not have learned as many songs or 
rhymes than children in other more formally conducted 
groups; but they learned a democratic way of living. They 
have learned that they can make their own decisions and 
set up their own rules, but that in order to function well, 
they also must obey their own rules, and mvst develop a 
considerable amount of self-discipline to do so. 

In giving the sociometric test again to my next group 
of kindergarten children, I will use the same approach, but 
will repeat the test every four weeks. By this procedure, I 
feel that I would be checking on the development of the 
grouping, and discover whether children tend to keep their 
present grouping by force of habit only. 

I will also try to foster more suggestions for, and interest 
in, group projects. This will contribute to providing more 
experiences for the children, and will also allow for in- 
dividual differences. The individual interests and differ- 
ences of all children will contribute in an organized, demo- 
cratic fashion to broaden the living of all children, as 
through group performances, all children will participate in 
every project. 

I hope that the next group of children with whom I am 
going to work will emerge with the same spirit of cooper- 
ation, and consideration for their own needs and the needs 
of others as well, with the same poise and self-discipline, 
that I myself had never thought possible in so young a 
group of children. 


Ellen S. Sandman is a teacher in the South Side Jewish Day School of 
Chicago. 
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THE PERSONAL DIFFICULTIES AND DISSATIS- 
FACTIONS OF OLD PEOPLE’ 


Ju-Shu Pan 


In the study of later maturity of 759 old women living 
outside institutions conducted by Ruth Shonle Cavan and 
her associates, an evaluation was made of various aspects 
of the difficulties and dissatisfactions which arise in the 
lives of old people.* The following items were considered: 
physical mobility and its lack, downward social mobility, 
lack of interest in life, an unsatisfactory evaluation of past 
life, lack of companionship, and lack of participation. In 
addition, certain questions were asked about the person’s 
life situation in adolescence and in middle age, since per- 
sonal situations often have significance in the problems of 
later life. Tests were constructed measuring difficulties in 
these age periods. An additional test, measuring present old 
age difficulties, was constructed. 

In this paper, we will make a similar evaluation for the 
group of 597 institutional female cases covered by this 
study, drawn from 68 protestant church homes, with the 
purpose of discovering what differences, if any, exist be- 
tween this group and the non-institutionalized group in the 
Cavan Study. Comparisons of the two groups on the topic 
of physical mobility, however, will be excluded since this 
ceases to be a factor in the life of the institutionalized aged 
person. The comparative analysis is made for females of the 
two samples. The number of cases employed from the insti- 
tutional sample will be stated in each of the following 
tables. 


SOCIAL MOBILITY 


Mobility, when it involves a change of social class, is 
called social or vertical mobility. Very frequently the diffi- 
culties of old age are accentuated by downward social 
mobility, which may be caused by some factor such as re- 
duction of income. 
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In the Cavan study, social mobility was measured by: 
(1) the subject’s evaluation of his neighborhood as com- 
pared with the neighborhood he had lived in fifteen years 
ago; (2) comparison of the subject’s present economic 
status with that of ten years ago; (3) the number of things 
the subject had indicated he had “given up” in the last fif- 
teen years because of lowered income; (4) activities which 
the subject could no longer afford. 


Comparison of the findings of the present study are limit- 
ed to the number and kinds of items given up in the last 
fifteen years because of lowered income. The present sample 
exhibits the sharpest downward trend in economic status, 
involving relinquishment of home ownership and club mem- 
berships. A higher proportion of Cavan subjects sacrificed 
automobiles, vacations, expensive foods, and expensive 
clothes. 


Thus, the hypothesis that the institutionalized aged have 
suffered the most severe decline in economic status ap- 
‘ pears confirmed. 


TABLE 1 


Proportion of Females by Kinds of Things Given Up In 
the Last Fifteen Years in the Present Sample 
and the Cavan Sample 


Kinds of things given up Present Cavan Diff. C.R. of 
Sample Sample 1-2 Diff. 
P, P, 
N-512 N-700 
Home 25.0 7.9 17.1 8.2 
Expensive foods 5.1 8.6 3.5 2.9 
Automobile (or expensive 
automobile) 3.2 6.9 3.7 3.0 
Club membership 7.0 4.0 3.0 23 
Expensive clothes 11.7 18.9 Ye: 4.2 


Vacations 75 10.8 33 32 
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LACK OF INTEREST IN LIFE 


Lack of interest in life was measured by the subject’s 
responses to questions dealing with lack of plans, loss of 
interest in friends, organizations, work and church. The 
occurrence of a nervous breakdown (at whatever age), and 
of serious accidents for which the subject had been respon- 
sible, were also taken into consideration. 

In addition, affirmative responses of the subject to the 
following statements were used as criteria of lack of inter- 
est in life: “I never had a happy period” ; “my life is mean- 
ingless”; ‘sometimes I feel there’s just no point of my 
living’; “I would just as soon be dead as alive.” 

Our hypothesis is that institutionalized old people are 
less satisfied with life than people of comparable age outside 
of institutions. 


TABLE 2 


Proportion of Females by Lack of Interest in Life 
In the Present Sample and the Cavan Sample 


Lack of interest Present Cavan Diff. CR: of 
in Life* Sample Sample P,-P, Diff. 
P, Py 
*N, *N,, 
Lack of plans 53.9 15.2 38.7 6.8 
Loss of interest in work 7.0 24.9 17.9 5.0 
Loss of interest in church La 19.4 12.1 5.5 
Lack of interest in 
organizations 10.7 19.1 8.4 4.2 
Loss of interest in friends 8.7 1.7 6.6 55 
No nervous breakdown 78.9 72.6 6.3 3.5 
Nervous breakdown between 
age 20 and age 40 11.6 6.3 ae 3.6 


“Differences in proportions for omitted categories are not significant. 
*N, No. of cases range from 362 to 538. 
*N,, No. of cases range from 549 to 704. 


A higher proportion of the institutionalized old people 
have no plans and have lost interest in their friends but 
more of the Cavan group have lost interest in their work, 
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church, and organizations. It is impossible to say, from the 
evidence, which group has best maintained its interest in 
life. 

The evidence on nervous breakdowns is also conflicting. 
While more in the Cavan group have had nervous break- 
downs, more in the institutionalized group had them in the 
age period 20-40. 


EVALUATION OF PAST LIFE 


Evaluation of past life was measured in the Cavan study 
by: (1) the subject’s response to sad experience; (2) the 
subject’s positive evaluation of the success of his marriage 
and his work during the major years of life. If the “hap- 
piest period” of the subject’s life occurred during the age 
20-60, or if the subject asserted that all periods of his life 
had been equally happy, this was taken into consideration 
in the scoring. 

Our hypothesis is that institutionalized old people would 
tend to devalue their past life more than non-institutional- 
ized old people, and would conceive of their younger periods 
as the happiest. 

The hypothesis was tested by comparing the present sam- 
ple and the Cavan sample to questions about the happiest 
period of life, as shown in the following table. 


TABLE 3 


Proportion of Females by Happiest Period of Life in 
the Present Sample and the Cavan Sample 


Happiest period Present Sample Cavan Sample Diff. C.R. of 
of life* P, P, P,-P, Diff. 
N-558 N-618 
Between 24-40 16.7 31.5 14.8 3.5 
All periods 
equally happy 53.0 40.4 12.6 5.0 


*Differences in proportions for omitted categories are not significant. 


This evidence would cast doubt upon the hypothesis as 
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stated since a higher proportion of institutionalized old 
people consider all periods of their life equally happy. 


LACK OF COMPANIONSHIP 


Companionship of old people was measured in both 
studies by: (1) the subject’s indication that he was living 
with spouse or with “someone”; (2) the subject’s visits 
with children or other close relatives once a week or more; 
(3) his visits with friends once a week or more; (4) his 
contacts with young people once a week or more. 

Our hypothesis is that institutionalized old people tend 
to become isolated and individualized more than old people 
outside of institutions, hence lonelier. 

Only two questions in the companionship category 
showed significant differences between the institutionalized 
and non-institutionalized old people, ‘are you married and 
living with spouse” and “do you live with someone.” Sig- 
nificantly higher proportions of the non-institutional group 
gave afhrmative answers to these questions. These two 
items are obviously inadequate and can give little evidence 
as to the validity of the hypothesis. 


LACK OF PARTICIPATION IN ACTIVITIES 


The degree to which the subject failed to participate in 
activities and organizations was judged by: (1) the num- 
ber of his hobbies, (2) whether he engaged in seven or more 
activities, (3) the existence of plans, (4) whether or not 
he listened to the radio an hour or more each day, (5) his 
attendance at organizations at least twice a month, (6) his 
holding office in one or more organizations, (7) his attend- 
ance at church at least once a week, (8) whether he voted 
in the last election, (9) whether he is gainfully-employed— 
either full or part time. 

Our hypothesis is that institutionalized old people tend 
to withdraw more from participation in activities than non- 
institutionalized old people, and that this associated with 
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their lower adjustment scores. 

One general criterion of adjustment is the extent and degree of 
the persori’s participation in a wide range of activities such as 
work, recreation, having friends and visiting with them, family 
association, membership and status in organizations, and church 
membership and religious behaviour. 

Information on these activities can be secured from reports of 
the person himself or of an observer. Obviously, if participation 
in activities should be accepted as a criterion of adjustment, it 
will be necessary, in the case of certain activities such as member- 
ship in organizations, to set up norms for the various socio-eco- 
nomic classes. A disadvantage of this criterion is that it takes into 
account only the external nature of the activity rather than its 
meaning to the person. It is not feasible to make allowance for 
individual differences in assessing the value to the person of dif- 
ferent activities. Besides, it may be more valuable for research in 
old age to consider participation in activities as factors in adjust- 
ment rather than is a general criterion of adjustment.* 

The assumption may be made that the greater the 
person’s participation in an activity, the greater his satis- 
faction from it. To the extent that this is the case, an in- 
strument measuring participation in activities should be 


useful in validating an instrument measuring satisfaction 
TABLE 4 


Proportion of Females by Participation in Activities 
In the Present Sample and the Cavan Sample 


Participation in activities? Present Cavan Diff. C.R. of 
Sample Sample P,-P. Diff. 
1 Py 
*N, *N,, 
At least one hobby 75.0 62.5 12.5 4.8 
At least one plan 50.6 81.9 5 6.8 
Attendance at organization 
at least twice a month 42.0 53.2 11.2 3.3 
Vote in last election 76.0 84.6 8.4 4.8 


*N, No. of cases range from 445 to 490. 
*N,, No. of cases range from 679 to 759. 
*Differences in proportions for omitted categories are not significant. 


from activities. Participation in activities can be gauged by 
statements of the person himself and these should be given 
preference since the participant is best able to give the in- 
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formation. Occasionally, participation in a given activity 
may be compensation for frustration in other activities. 
For instance, the person may find in recreation the satis- 
faction of interests which are no longer receiving their 
expression in work. Devotion to religion and attendance at 
religious services. 

The institutional sample participates less than the non- 
institutional sample in three out of four of the activities 
with significant differences. The single exception is activity 
centered around a hobby. The evidence is inconclusive but 
tends to substantiate the hypothesis as stated. 


PRESENT DIFFICULTIES 


The index of present difficulties contained items on 
health, termination of marriage, economic insecurity, and 
lack of friends. 

Our hypothesis is that institutionalized old people, be- 
cause of changes in their environment, have more difficulty 
in making adjustments to present problems than non-insti- 
tutionalized old people. 


TABLE 5 


Proportion of Females, by Adjustment to Present Diffi- 
culties, in the Present Sample and 
the Cavan Sample 


Present difficulties* Present Cavan Diff. C.R. of 
Sample Sample P,-P. Diff. 

F, P, 

*N, *N,, 

Living arrangement 

by necessity” 6.6 10.1 K 2.3 
Nothing to occupy time 3.2 9 2.3 2.5 
Insecurity 7.9 19.2 11.3 6.3 
Loss of spouse 78.9 56.6 22.1 7.4 


*N, No. of cases range from 452 to 586. 
*N,, No. of cases range from 698 to 757. 
“Differences in proportions for omitted categories are not significant. 


A higher proportion of the institutionalized old people 
have problems arising from loss of spouse and too much 
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leisure time, while more of the non-institutionalized old 
people have problems of insecurity and living conditions. 
The evidence is insufficient either to prove or disprove the 
hypothesis. 


ADOLESCENT DIFFICULTIES 


Hypothesis: Lack of adjustment in infancy, adoles- 
cence, or the climateric is associated with difficulties in per- 
sonal adjustment in old age. 

Weare concerned with past experience and crises because 
they have developed patterns of attitudes which are ex- 
hibited in old age even though the situations which called 
them forth originally no longer exist. 

The index of adolescent difficulties was composed of a 
variety of items including occurrence of a health or nervous 
breakdown, broken engagements, lack of friends, and poor 
economic status. The schedule inquired at what time the 
hardest thing the individual ever had to bear occurred. 
If such a situation was present in adolescence, this fact was 
taken into consideration. 

The old people of the present study did have some diffi- 
culties in their adolescent years. More than one-third of 
them suffered poor health and had no friends of the other 
sex. Some had broken engagements. The evidence is not 
sufficient to prove or disprove the hypothesis. 


ADULT DIFFICULTIES 


Hypothesis: The unsolved crises and conflicts of earlier 
life, which have been submerged during the more active 
adult years, reappear aS a concommitant of the unsatisfac- 
tory and traumatic experience of old age, and bring with 
them various unfavorable activities and attitudes. 

The index of adult difficufties was constructed from items 
analogous to those included in the index of adolescent dif- 
ficulties. Items referring to’ the failure of marriage or 
death of one’s husband or wife were substituted for the 
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items on broken engagements and lack of friends included 
in the adolescent difficulties scale. There is not enough evi- 
dence to prove or disprove the hypothesis in the present 
study. 


SUMMARY 


A greater proportion of the institutionalized old people 
had experienced sharp declines in economic status than of 
the non-institutionalized Cavan sample. The evidence as to 
which group has best maintained its interest in life is in- 
conclusive. A higher proportion of the institutionalized 
consider all portions of their life equally happy and partici- 
pate less in three out of the four activities with significant 
differences than the non-institutionalized. Evidence of dif- 
ferences in degree of companionship and number of present 
difficulties between the two groups is inconclusive. Similarly 
inconclusive is the evidence of a relationship between diffi- 
culties of adolescence and old age and between difficulties 
of adulthood and old age for the institutionalized sample. 


1The present study is under the Research Fellowship of National Institute 
of Heaith sponsored by E. W. Burgess, A. M. Hauser, and R. J. Havighurst 
of the University of Chicago. 

2Cavan, R. S.; Burgess, E. W.; Havighurst, R. J.; Goldhamer, H.; Per- 
sonal Adjustment of Old Age, (Science Research Association, Chicago, 1949). 

1Cavan, et al., op. cit. 

Dr. Ju-Shu Pan is a Researcher in the Department of Sociology at the 
University of Chicago. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Teaching of Contemporary Affairs. Payne, J. C., ed. by Wash- 
ington, National Council for the Social Studies, 1951. 233 pages. 
Price: paper bound $2.50; cloth bound $3.00. 

The philosophy underlying the twenty-first Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Council is that the material of contemporary affairs can “serve 
large aims and purposes” in the education of American youth. These 
aims and purposes are postulated in the first chapter which seeks to 
establish the basic characteristics of a citizen who is able to con- 
tribute to the formation of sound public opinion. Such a citizen 
tequires the ability to think critically when making decisions and 
loyalty to democratic ideals. The remainder of the book graphically 
presents the need for such competent citizens and how contemporary 
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affairs, as materials of instruction, can be employed to educate such 
citizens. One startling chapter surveys the current rather contradic- 
tory status of American public opinion, Other chapters investigate 
the possibilities for contemporary affairs education on the elemen- 
tary, secondary and junior college levels, outlining present practices, 
helpful methods of instruction, problems of teacher training and 
much needed research. The materials available for use in teaching 
contemporary affairs are reviewed, including suggestions for securing 
and utilizing them. The last part of the Yearbook is a short but well- 
documented history of current events and contemporary affairs in 
the social studies curriculum of American secondary schools. 


JoHN HERDER 
Guideposts to Modern Child Service 


A Survey of the Save the Children Foundation by E. George Payne, 
N. Y. Payne Educational Foundation, Inc., 157 West 13th St., 
$1.00 postpaid. PP. 132. 

The Save the Children Federation (SCF) is a large organization 
which spends between two and one half and three million dollars 
annually; about forty percent in cash, and sixty percent in used 
clothing, and operates both in this country and abroad. Its progres- 
sive outlook prompts it to pause and to look around for direction; 
to evaluate its aims, achievements and philosphy. This was the pur- 
pose of the nineteen months’ study carried on by Dr. E. George 
Payne, dean emeritus of the School of Education of New York 
University, and noted educator, sociologist and humanitarian. The 
result of this investigation is as we might expect from the pen of 
Dean Payne, a penetrating and scholarly document and not merely 
a series of statistics “which conceal underneath human travail and 
misery.” 

We have traveled far in our progress of social service from the 
aim of providing relief to the poor to that of reeducating and re- 
habilitating the underprivileged. The aim of our social welfare pro- 
grams must be to prevent poverty, as Maimonides pointed out some 
ten centuries ago. It is not enough merely to alleviate want. A truly 
democratic philosophy which stresses the regard for human dignity 
and worth, will not permit us to suffer the individual “to be written 
off as nil”; he must be re-educated and re-orientated to enable him 
to become a self-sustaining and productive member of society. Un- 
derprivilege and inequality of opportunity must be eliminated, if 
we are to create a stable world. More faith, effort and money are 
required for this more lasting and effective program than for a pro- 
gram of relief, which is only a temporary measure and a means of 
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“buying time.” Relief thus, where it is essential, should be employed 
as an avenue or “entrance into a situation.” The focus, the emphasis 
must be geared to achieving educational results, primarily and not 
secondarily. The goal must be to affect a change in community living, 
in the fundamental attitudes of the individuals and the community. 

This philosophy should spark the work of every phase of the SCF 
program. The County Committees are conducted on the principle that 
an individual or group can only be aided if his active cooperation is 
enlisted. It is essential that these individuals develop a sense of 
primary responsibility for their improvemnt. They must be spurred 
on to produce the kind of leadership which will in time wean away 
the localities and individuals receiving aid, from dependence on the 
SCF. SCF is thus to become a resource and service agency rather 
than one distributing direct material aid. 

Accordingly, the School Sponsorship project, too, must be a prim- 
ing device, in which the gift comes “with its giver in tow.” The 
sponsorship thus is to be a joint effort on the part of the sponsors 
and the local community to bring about improvement in status. Sec- 
ond-hand clothing, collected through schools and other sources 
should, by the same token, be given free only where absolutely neces- 
sary; but by and large it should be sold on a revenue yielding basis 
with a profit small enough to afford bargains to the needy, yet large 
enough to provide a substantial source of income for the local County 
Committee, which could use it as it sees fit, in accordance with the 
principles laid down. 

The SCF must work on a selective basis and not spread itself too 
thinly, as its resources are limited. This is particularly true of the 
foreign program, where only those areas should be chosen where 
it is possible through stimulation and priming to develop self-suffi- 
ciency. In the overseas program, the SCF must attempt to use the 
methods uniquely suitable to the foreign community it attempts to 
serve, and must also take into consideration the possibilities of inter- 
cultural exchange. In its work abroad, as in its work with the Navajo 
Indians, the SCF is confronted with a peculiar situation—the lack of 
a community spirit and the tradition of cooperation. In this respect, 
the problem is very similar to that in a poorhouse or a jail, where 
it is difficult to develop a sense of community. 

Even this brief summary of the survey reflects the profound erudi- 
tion, the broad social outlook and the humane insight of its author. 
This study may well serve as a program for the guidance of the SCF 
as well as all welfare organizations of a local, national or inter- 
national scope. Progressive social workers and forward looking 
philanthropic leaders will learn much from a careful reading of this 
well-organized and splendidly written study by Dean Payne. 


ABRAHAM I. Katsu. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


TO THE EDITOR 


In Harper’s Magazine, Nov., 1951, Bernard DeVoto says: “Every- 
one who publishes ideas and every one who practices one of the arts 
has to submit to criticism . . . It does not even require what you say 
to be true [as a critic], or for that matter honest; better risk a cer- 
tain amount of errors, bias, and dishonesty than restrict criticism.” 

Mr. DeVoto has exactly stated my own attitude. I desire criticism 
of any of my writings, for it is one of my deepest convictions that 
the democracy of scholarship, no less than that of politics, thrives 
only in the degree that uncensored discussion and dissent are re- 
spected as well as encouraged. 

Professor Mosier’s article in your October issue, “The Educa- 
tional Philosophy of Reconstructionism,” is therefore just as wel- 
come as two preceding articles he has written about my book, Pat- 
terns of Educational Philosophy. One of these articles (“The Philos- 
ophy of Reconstructionism,” Educational Theory, May, 1951) I 
have already had opportunity to answer (in Educational Theory, 
Aug., 1951). In this answer, I went into sufficient detail to demon- 
strate that Professor Mosier has failed, either deliberately or in- 
advertently, to come to grips with the philosophic principles upon 
which the theory of reconstructionism rests. I respectfully refer 
interested persons to the discussion in that journal in order that they 
may judge for themselves. 

The reference is important because Professor Mosier’s article in 
the Journal of Educational Sociology deals with educational princ- 
ples that rest upon the underlying philosophic principles of recon- 
structionism. Unless the latter are clearly understood, the former 
are also bound to be inadequately or wrongly understood. 

And precisely this consequence follows. Take, as the most con- 
spicuous example, Professor Mosier’s reiterated use of the term 
“utopian socialism” to characterize the reconstructionist viewpoint— 
a term which, as pointed out in the answer mentioned above, I con- 
sider unsatisfactory and misleading. As anyone knows who has 
studied the history of political and social thought, “utopian socialism” 
refers to a definite eighteenth and nineteenth century movement in 
Europe and America. Its greatest leaders were three: St. Simon, 
Fourier, and Owen. The theory they developed, and the experi- 
ments in social living they attempted, proved unsuccessful for a 
number of reasons, such as their insufficient concern for social 
strategies and their frequent disregard of the social forces of theif 
time. The brief reference to “utopian socialism” in my book i 
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intended, therefore, merely to point out that it, along with dozens 
of other historic factors, contributed to the emerging outlook of re- 
constructionism while in no sense being either identical with or ade- 
quate to that outlook. At no point does Professor Mosier take the 
trouble to indicate to the reader that I treat the term in this quali- 
fied way. 

In addition to the term, “utopian socialism,” professor Mosier 
uses the term “utopian” repeatedly to characterize reconstructionism. 
He knows, of course, that it produces a negative feeling in the 
average American, for our cultural milieu has hitherto discouraged 
serious attention to future-centered designs. The term “utopian” has 
usually connoted a starry-eyed, castle-in-the-air idealism—an atti- 
tude quite out of tune with our more typical concern for “know- 
how,” for techniques and processes, for practical ways of doing 
things congenial to the habits of a present-centered culture. 

Professor Mosier knows this very well, and so he repeats the 
term over and over for the expected effect it will have on any 
reader unfamiliar with how it is actually defined. Those who have 
taken the trouble to read my book are well aware that “utopian” 
is adapted to educational theory from the philosophic and scientific 
meaning so fruitfully developed by the distinquished social scientist 
and philosopher, Karl Mannheim, in his Ideology and Utopia, 
among other books. The term is used operationally rather than 
statically as one conceptual instrument for diagnosing the tension 
areas of a crisis-culture such as ours—a culture pulled, on the 
one side, toward the reinforcing compulsions of those powerful 
organized groups that benefit the most by the /east institutional 
change, and, on the other side, toward the reconstructive demands 
of other powerful organized groups that would benefit the most by 
the most institutional change. In this sense, the “utopian” tendency 
in education is merely that tendency existing within it to encourage 
normative thinking and acting with clear direction and strong pur- 
pose. Unlike “utopian socialism” and similar movements of the past 
it is concerned quite as deeply with means and strategies as with 
ends and goals, for both poles of the cultural equation are essential 
to democratic reconstruction. 

Two or three more particular criticisms by Professor Mosier are 
equally revealing of his method. Thus he would have us believe that, 
for reconstructionism, society is “decaying”—a term used nowhere 
in my book to explain what is actually occurring. The accurate posi- 
tion is that contemporary culture is in a state of acute conflict be- 
tween some increasingly obsolescent practices and structures, and 
some that are rich in constructive and human potentiality. The whole 
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case for a reconstructed program of education-and-society rests on 
the belief that there is still time to release the latter for the good 
of mankind. ~ 

Again, we are asked to believe that, for reconstructionism, “the 
school is abstracted from society . . .” The correct view is that the 
school is integral with and symbolic of the whole complex of organ- 
ized processes, formal and informal, that constitute the effort of a 
democratic people to think and act upon its most urgent problems. 

One final example. Professor Mosier would have us think that 
reconstruction is engaged in a “bit of description’’ because the teach- 
er, while ostensibly opposed to indoctrination, admits convictions 
that he hopes will become the convictions of his students. What 
Professor Mosier fails to make clear is that in reconstructionist 
education every possible precaution is taken to expose students to 
beliefs and evidence contrary to those of the teacher. If students 
arrive at the same convictions as the teacher often open and uncoerced 
inquiry, that is their privilege; but equally it is their privilege to 
arrive at different ones. One may ask which is the more “deceptive” ; 
education in which the teacher—or the writer of educational articles 
—conceals his own biases under the cloak of an “objective” pre- 
sentation, or an education which aims at complete forthrightness 
about one’s own convictions together with maximum effort to subject 
these to comparison and critical opposition? 

I wish to thank Professor Mosier for having taken so much trou- 
ble to write about reconstructionism, and I appreciate the fact that 
this article has distorted its meaning somewhat less obtusely than 
his previous ones. I fear, however, that readers interested in what 
reconstructionism is really driving at will have to learn about it 
from a reconstructionist. 


Theodore Brameld 
Nov. 30, 1951 











